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THE LONELY SBNTHrKL. 

Ow the coast of Florida, like the dot to an I, lies the island of East Key, and 
connected with the island by a lonz causeway is a giant fortress. This fortress, 
lying midway as it does between Cuba and the United States, commands, on the 
south, the approach to the whole Eastern seaboard. This fortress vast and state- 
ly, is garrisoned by one man. The utter loneliness of Sergeant McKenna's life I 
can compare to nothing but that of a state prisoner sentenced to solitary conflne- 
msnt. 

Sergeant McKenna is both garrison and commander rolled into one, and 
being a soldier every inch of him, has a high sense of his duties. 

Therefore Sergeant McEenaa tries to fulfill in his one person the duties of the 
manifold persoaaees be represents. Thus, he keeps guard, and when the usual 
four hours are up, though completely exhausted, ha will " relieve " himself by a 
fre-h guard mount. To do the honors of the garrison to himself as Commander- 
in-chief is difficult, but at stated intervals he calls out the guard to himself, and 
regularly on Sundays he has dress inspection of himself. 

Evening parade, too. is seldom neglected, but the crowning achievement of 
Sergeant M Kenua's efforts appropriately to garrison single banded one of the 
greatest fortresses of his country is, strange to say, accomplished with his — foot. 

Seigeant McEeana, by au ingenious arrangement of strines and pulleys, 
touched at the proper moment by his toot, manages to let off the sunset gun 
and to pull down the standard, and this, too, without leaving his beat as sentinel 
the while. To a casual observer who notices this threefold performance, who 
sees the smoke circling upward from one part of the fort, who sees the stately 
stars and stripes des 'ending the flagstaff in another, and yet who notices the 
soldierly figure of the sentinel unconcernedly picing his beat on still a third part 
of the fortress, nothing seems amiss. He would therefore be ignorant at what a 
terrible cost in time, thought, and ingenuity this had been accomplished. It is 
even stated that a member of Congress once sailing by was struck by the lavish 
extravagance of Uncle Samuel in maintaining a garrison at thisdistantpoiat, and 
on his return to Washington demanded an investigation. A commission, it is said, 
went down at $5,000 per year each man, sat on Sergeant McKenha, and since 
they could not very well cut him off, they cut off his powder. 

Prom that day Sergeant McKenna's spirits began to flag. Sergeant McKenna, 
though garrisoning the fortress, has always boarded at Mrs. Ayres'. Mrs Ayres 
lives in the village of East Key, and the fortress, as we know, is connected with 
the village by a bridge. This bridge is some six hundred feet long, and when 
the tide is in the fortress is an island. Now the boys of East Key, quick to notice 
the changed demeanor of the Sergeant, would wait at the town end of the bridge 
to observe hiS comings and goings to and from Mrs. Ayres', and, as is the wont of 
boys, would chaff him, shout at him, ask him how the garrison was feeling, and 
how much Uncle Sam allowed for powder. 

At first Sergeant McKenna treated these taunts with the contempt they de- 
served, he would unlock, or relockasthe case might be, the padlock of the wooden 
gate of the bridge, deposit the key of the fort in his pocket, and go his way . But 
once when the youths, thinking the garrison was absent, scaled this wooden gate, 
and attempted to carry the fortress by storm. Sergeant McKenna unexpectedly 
sallied forth, charged down upon them, and vowed he'd fill them so full of shot 
that their mothers wouldn't know them. Then the boys' feelings underwent a 
sudden change, and from contempt, they began to feel respect for the Sergeant. 
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As time went on, they even got to lend him tbeir assistance in cleaning the sans, 
and keepiug up the appearance of things generally about the fort, actually at last 
depriving themselves of their tops and marbles, as is the nature of boys, to pay for 
the gun polish and blacking their couutry was too poor to supply, as any 
late visitor to EasD Key will testify. Nevertueless, lo spite of these evidences of 
devotion, the Sergeant has been lately growing morose. Though not an alarmist, 
he has begun to f tel it in his bones that war is possible. Each day. therefore, after 
returning from Mrs. Ayres', he sweeps the horizon with his glass and watches for 
the enemy whose coming he predicts. 

Sergeant McKenna is not only losing his spirits but is losing his flesh, and his 
bones are the best indices left to him. 

Yet smile as you may, there is something grand In the spectacle of this poor 
old man standing by the govemmeut that has so cruelly neglected him. 

Tattered and torn, hungry and sorrowful, the butt of ridicule for all men — 
and yet some $136,000,009 of surplus. The late patriotic demands on his pocket 
have made serious iuroails on his stomach, he pays half board, and gets half fare 
at Mrs. Ayres'. A reef in his belt for breakfast, a long walk for dinner, and a 
sweep of the glass for supper, will constitute before long his sole apology for 
rations. 

But there he stands, a monument to the generosity of a great people, espe- 
cially suggestive at this very moment when fortitieation bills and army bills have 
to struggle so hard for mere consideration on the floors of Cougress. 

Yes, there stands the Sergeant, and probably there he will stand until he 
answers " Here " to the last roll-call which summons us all to that longer cam- 
paign. 

Llotd S. Betcb. 

XI. 

SENTIMENTAL VANDALISM. 

The mania for the removal of noted ancient monuments and buildings, in 
some way connected with histo'ical associations, or with the lives of great men. 
seems to be a quite recent disorder, and it seems, too, to be on the increase, 
When the Elgin marbles were brought to England many years ago there was a 
definite reason which could be urged in justifl 'acion of the proceeding. They were 
works of art of such a remarkable character that their esthetic value alone, as 
educators, palliated, in a measure, whatever sin there might have been in a 
despoilment, certainly not mercenary, and, in a way, related to dime museum 
emotions. The act, blamed at the time, has been long since cleared — if not of re- 
gret — of absolute lutblessness. 

But can we put this plea forward on behalf of a coarse obelisk or column, 
which is interesting, to be sure, but which has no rednement of arc, and which is 
mainly interesting coupled with its necessary environment. 

One obelisk will not reproduce for u- Egypt, nor would the Pyramid of Gizeh, 
if it could be easily transplanted to a Western shore. lo is fortunate that it cannot 
be moved, and fortunate that the Sphinx, which is reported to have said to Emer- 
son when they met, " You are another," cannot be moved either, so deeply is it 
enmountained in the drifted sands. Still, if there were the slightest hope that 
these things could be procured and transplanted, there are persons ready to under- 
take the task at once, and they would do it without the slightest compunction. 

In this country the hou^e in which General Grant was born has been moved 
for a vulgar show, and an unsuccessful effort was made not long since to trans- 



